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( Origtnal. ) 

The Life of God's Word. 
BY A. B, GROSH. 

‘*‘Man. shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
-word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.”” Matt. 
iv. 4. 

Jesus Christ, the great High Priest of our pro- 
fession, as says the apostle Paul, ‘‘ was tempted 
in all points as we are, yet without sin.” And the 
apostle James as emphatically declares, that ‘‘ ev- 
ery man is tempted when he is drawn away of bis 
own lust and enticed.” Consequently it follows, 
that all the temptations endured by the Savior, 
were precisely such as we ourselves do, or would 
meet with in like circumstances—from which we 
also infer, that all the success which he had re- 
ceived in his temptations and trials, are open to 
us, or will be placed within our reach, when we 
are called to similar trials. 

But it may be said that this view is to repre- 
sent the Savior as possessing lusts to tempt hitn; 
and that the ascription to him of any such desires, 
is to degrade him,-or represent him as a sinful’ 
man. But certainly Jesus possessed such desires, 
or he could aot have been tempted at all—neither 
by his own desires, nor by any other agency— 
and the possession of such desires does not de- 
grade him as a man; forhe could not be man 
without them. And, again—it is not the posses- 
sion of these desires or lusts, that constitutes an 
being sinful; but yielding to them. St. James 
says that temptation consists, not in possessing 
lust, but in being enticed by it—and even tempta- 
tion is not sin. But he adds—‘*‘ then lust, when 
ithath conceived, bringeth forth ‘sin; and sia, 
when itis finished, (or fully settled and resolved 
upon,) bringeth forth death”—so that Jesus was 
at least one full step from feeling sin—and two 
from being sinful; i. e. from completing the pur- 
pose of wrong doing, when moral death com- 
mences. And now, to return to our text. 

‘The man Christ Jesas” ‘‘was tempted in all 
points as we are, yet without sin”--and the sources 
from whence he derived strength to enable him to 
overcome his temptations, are*open to us also, to 
enable us to overcome our temptations. It is 
highly important, therefore, that we have a full, 
clear, and definite conception of the meaning of 
our text, 

It appears by the context, that the temptation 
in this case assailed Jesus through the lust, ap- 
petite, or desire for food.’ He had fasted, ac- 
cording to the Jewish manaer, forty days and for- 
ty nights, in preparing for his mission; and now 
the appetite for food, unsatisfied with its long con- 
tinued, light supply, cravingly, importunately de- 
manded that he should use his miraculous powers 
for its immediate benefit—that he should com- 
mand the stones that lay around him in this wil- 
derness, to be made bread, for its gratification. 
Knowing that his personal gratification was not 
the ead he ‘should aim at—that no one of the 
great powers and truths communicated to him, 
was ever to be used for a purpose in the least de- 
gree selfish—he at once resisted the importunate 
craving, by the sentiment of our text—‘‘It is writ- 
ten, man shall notlive by bread alone, but by ev- 
Qe word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 

od, 

Such are the circumstances in which the text 
was uttered-~and now let us endeavor to ascertain 
its meaning. ‘‘ Man shall live”—not starve—not 
Perish hopelessly and despairingly—not die for- 
ever—but Live ‘by every word that proceedeth 
out of the. mouth of God.” That °is; certainly, 
the first prominent idea inculcated by the words 





exhortation to obedience, delivered by Moses to 
the children of Israel, as recorded in Deut. viii. 
3—where one of the references is to the feeding 
of the Israelites on manna; during their wander- 
ings in the desert. Our Savior, when pressed by 
the demands of his appetite—or the devil, if you 
prefer that term—seems to turn his mind with 
filial confidence to God. and to remember that mi- 
raculous provision He formerly made for a whole 
nation, by speaking into being a most nutritious 
and pleasant food. And he adopts the sentiment 
of Moses, in a more extensive and elevated sense, 
and derives support from even hunger ordained of 
God—from every word, every dispensation, every 
command and precept, that proceedeth out of the 
mouth: of God. He virtually argues, in this 
view of the case, that it would be as reasonable 
to suppose that the manna in the wilderness was 
given to destroy the lives it was created to pre- 
serve—that partaking of that ‘angels’ food” 
would induce disease and death—as to argue that 
any word God spoke—any dispensation of his 
providence—any law 6r command proceediag 
from the divine mind—could induce moral death 
as its end, 

The hearer may be ready to exclaim—‘“ Surely 
you donot mean to press for the strict, literal, 
and most extensive meaning of the words, ‘ every 
word,’ contained in the text!’ I frankly and free- 
ly declare that such is my intention and meaning 
—that I do most devoutly believe, that such is 
the meaning of our Savior—and that, to a certain 
extent, at least, such was the meaning of Moses. 
The text is very emphatic. [It does not simply 
declare life to be the ‘resulmand~intention of the 
words of God in general, but of every word—and, 
if possible to render its universality still more ex- 
press and emphatic, it adds, of “every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 


The hearer may now suppose I have forgotten 
that the commands of God which involve life by 
obedience to them, also involve death, by disobe- 
dience to them—that his laws contain within them 
a penalty of death—that his decrees frequently 
embrace thé destruction of many human beings— 
and that even death itself is a dispensation of 
God. By no means have I forgotten all this— 
nor do I forget that many of our fellow Christians 
suppose endless death in trespasses and sins to be 
involved in the consequences of disobedience, as 
the penalty of God’s law, and a dispensation of 
his providence. But with a perfect recollection 
of all these tacts, and these suppositions, I still 
declare it my firm conviction, that Jesus did 
mean, that every word that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God, has in it a life-giving power, and 
will ultimate in giving life—that even the inflic- 
tion of the penalties of his law, and his dispensa- 
tion of death itself, will terminate in giving life. °* 

Even Moses, by whom the’ saying of our text 
was first uttered, though he had not, probably, a 
full comprehension of the meaning of what he 
uttered, because the life and immortality brought 
to light by the Gospel was not revealed to his un- 
derstanding—even Moses seems to have had some 
perception of this wonderful and seemingly para- 
doxical truth. For he mingles with the life-giving 
provision of the manna, certain other dispensa- 
tions of divine providence that are generally con- 
sidered as being in opposition to life. Hear his 
exhortation, and mark its force and meaning: ‘All 
the: commandments which I command thee thisq 
day, shall ye observe to do, that ye may live, and 
multiply, and go in and. possess the land which 
the Lord «wear anto your fathers: © And ‘thou 
shalt remember all: the way which thé Lord thy 
Gad led thee these: forty years’if'the wilderness, 





Of the: ext, and also by the | circumstances assert 
Which it, was uttered. It ide quotation’ frour the 


to humble thee; and to prove thee; to know what 


was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep 
his cammandments or no. And he humbled thee, 
and suffered thee to hunger, and feed thee with 
manna, which thou kneewest not, neither did thy 
fathers know, that he might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live. Thy raiment waxed not old upon 
tiiee, neither did thy foot swell, these forty years. 
Thou shalt also consider in thine heart, that, as a 
man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God 
chasteneth thee. Therefore thou shalt keep the 
commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in 
his ways, and to fear him.” 


Now inthis long extract, given originally to 
a perverse and headstrong people, and under a 
dispersation that extended not its government 
over the whole earth, nor its revelations to the 
immortality brought to light in the Gospel—there 
are, nevertheless, some clear intimations of the 
meaning given to our text when quoted by our 
tempted and suffering Savior. 
the commandments of God, given that they might 
live. He bids them remember all the way which 
God led them in the wilderness; including, of 
course, all the punishments he inflicted en them, 
and includes the humbling of them and. causing 
them to suffer the gnawings of hunger, along with 
his feeding them with manna. And all this’ he 
declares to have been done of God, that they 
might learn—that God might make them to know, 
that man doth not live by bread only; but also 
that “by every word that proceedeth out-of the 
mouth of the Lord, doth man live.” 
alluding to another perpetual miracle of their 
jourgey, he adds‘the strong admonition which im- 
pressively confirms the sense in which I under- 
stand our text: ‘‘ Thou shalt also consider in 
thine heart, that as a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.” 


If any doubts could linger to shade the meaning 
of the text, this strong and emphatic declaration 


The father’s words to his child—so long ashe 
deals towards it as a father, and with it as his 
child—are, every one “f hak. words of life and 
peace. Does he rebuke that child? The words 
are still words of life—for life is their aim and 
end. Does he chastise it for its ill-doings? Ev- 
ery stroke of the rod is intended to restore the 
sufferer to life and peace. Did the father intend 
otherwise,he would not rebuke—he would not chas- 
tise his son as a parent--but would permit him to 
wander on in frowardness and iniqdity, well know- 
ing that they would make his child miserable as 
his utmost malice could require. And, supposing 
he had no malice, but that in bis affection he well 
knew that all his rebukes would not enlighten, nor 
his punishments restore his son —that they. would 
only adduseless external sufferings tothe useless suf- 
ferings within—he would not rebuke and chasten 
his son, For no father, acting as a father, would ever 
punish his child merely to punish it—merely to add 
'to its tortie and its pain. It follows, then,that every 
word, or every dispensation, toward a_ child, pro- 
ceeding from a father in the paternal character, is 
intended to cause that child to live, and not to die. 

These facts settle the question as to the divine 
meaning of the words of Moses—and as Jesus 
undoubtedly used them in the best, highest and 
most enlarged sense in which they were prompted 
pbx the spirit of God, it follows that the construc- 
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He declares all: 


Then, afier,. 


would shine upon them, and disperse them.all. * 


-tion we Have put upon them, as it embraces “their ., 
‘most natural and literal meaning, is also their real), 
one. ‘The sifferings of hunger, endured by the),, 
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soul. And-the sufferings. of hunger, endured by 
the Savior in the divine appointment, were not to 
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be dispensed with, nor even to be 8 by the 
use of his miraculous powers, for it was the word 
of God that appointed them, and ‘‘ man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” And accord- 
ingly they were endured, and they terminated in 
life—life, not only to Jesus, who probably would 
have fallen from his station and office, could he 
have yielded to the temptation—but they also 
terminated and will terminate in ‘‘ giving life to 
the world ” by him. 

Having thus explained the circumstances that 
gave rise to the utterance of our text by the Sa- 
vior, and ascertained clearly its meaning, let us 
how proceed to illustrate and apply it. 

The very first law laid down for the observances 
of man by the Creator, seems to many to involve 
in its penalty the direst death, without any alloy 
of life. Let us examine its operation. ‘‘ In the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die” — 
was the law. It was violated, and the Lawgiver 
himself sat in judgment on the criminals. Hear 
their doom. The serpent has no part or lot in 
our text;—he is doomed to endless and complete 
destruction—there is no life for the great deceiver, 
I readily admit, in that word of God;—but let us 
attend to man: ‘‘And unto Adam he said, because 
thou hast harkened unto the voice of thy wife, 
and lrast eaten of the tree which I commanded 
thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrow thou shalt eat 
of it all the days of thy life. Thorns also and 
thistles shall! it bring forth to thee: and thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground: for out of it wast thou taken: for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” And 
as if to render the sentence the more securely se- 
vere, we read that God prevented the man from 
putting forth his hand to pluck the fruit of the 
tree of life—drove him out of Paradise—and 
guarded the avenues to everlasting life with a 
flaming sword. 

I will not occupy your time with conjectures, in 
regard to the meaning of the highly figurative 
language here used, but pass on tothe ques- 
tion—What life is there in this word? I an- 
swer, the entire life of human developement and 
improvement—the life that is found after all man’s 
faculties and powers have been drawn forth, and | 
exercised, and perfected. 

Man was not cursed; but the earth for his sake— 
and a blessing, indeed, has that curse of the earth 
been to the human race. The Bible expressly 
teaches us, that man was created a physical being | 
—‘*made of the dust of the earth,” and there-| 
fore liable to death; —that he bad articles of food | 
appointed him, and was therefore liable to the 
Jaws of waste, (or whence his hunger?) and of 
nutrition, (or whence the use of food?) and that 
he had certain labors appointed to him in keeping 
and dressing the garden, and that he was there- 
fore a being requiring action. All this he was 
before the fall—a mortal, fallible being; needing 
employment, direction, and food; and therefore 
liable to the evils and sufferings of life, as we now 
are—save that he was secluded in Eden, and had 
not yet experienced the horror and shame of sin. 
Such beings as our first parents probably were be- 
fore the transgression, could not struggle through 
life as it is now constituted—could not develope 
their bodily, mental, social and moral powers 
without exercising them—and could not bring 
forth, and rear up to usefulness, a family of chil- 
ren, without themselves being subjected to trials. 
The garden of Eden, then—be it what it may— 
was not suited to the life-long residence of such 
beings, and with such labors and such a destiny 
as there was before them. It was wisdom, thea— 
and no less goodness than wisdom in the Creator, | 
to turn them out into the wide world—to ordain 
for them comparative sorrow, suffering, poverty 
and toil—to guard the avenues to- panies APL life 
andto Eden—that in the sweat of their brow 

they might earn their bread, and in sorrow 
and suffering, bring forth and reas up their off- 
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spring. Their labors, developed and perfected 
their physical powers—their. wants and weaknegs- 
es exercised their mental powers—the rewards of 
their labors, brought into exercise their religious 
feelings—-their mutual hardships begot mutual sym- 
pathy,and developed their social and domestic feel- 
ings--their sufferings and sorrows for their offspring, 
but strengthened their parental affections—and 
the right exercise of these begot, again, in due 
time, affection for their parents in the hearts of 
the children—and thus life—life--tire—lile of 
the body—-life of the affections—life of the intel- 
lect—life of the spirit—was the constant fruit of 
this word of God. 

We probably shall never know in this limited 
state of being—and probably would not be able 
to grasp in our comprehensions, a tythe of the 
benefits resulting, not only to our entire race es a 
mass, but to every individual of that race, from 
the great penalty of labor—mental and bodily— 
involved in that curse pronounced upon the earth 
for the sake of man, If you would obtain a fee- 
ble glimpse at the benefits, however, go to those 
regions where no stores need be laid up, because 
there is winter—where there is almost no need of 
husbandry, because the earth produces in such 
abundance—and where very little labor is requir- 
ed to procure clothing, and shelter, on account of 
the great mildness of the climate. And what, as 
a general rule, do you there behold? Are men, 
in those countries, stronger, healthier, wiser, more 
moral, more social, more in possession of exalted 
domestic happiness than we? 

One species or series of similar facts, recorded 
on the page of history, answers this question. In 
every great revolution among the nations, the 
hardy sons of the North have succeeded in sub- 
duing the effeminate children of the South—and 
in nearly every great and simultaneous rising of 
the serfs, or slaves, or hardy laborers of a coun- 
try, they have overpowered, man for man, their 
indolent and luxurious masters. And in all cases 
where long and undisturbed possession has been 
the lot of nations in a highly fertile and temper- 
ate clime, they have degenerated in all that con- 
stitutes the proper pride of man—so as to lead us 
to suppose, that the irruptions of more northern 
nations was a wise provision of God, te replenish 
and reinvigorate the degenerated race. We may 
therefore feebly judge what a miserable race we 
would have been, had labor and toil not been al- 
lotted to man—had not our earth been turned in- 
to a mighty workfield, to draw forth, develope, and 
perfect our powers of body and of mind. 


We perceive, then, the truth of our text in this 
great instance—‘‘ Man shall not live by bread on- 
ly; but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 

But the objector may pass down, and rally on 
the universal deluge—on the word of God, sen- 


tencing a whole world to destruction--and ask, | 


What life is there in this word of God? Con- 
ceding the doctrine of endless death to be true, 
we would answer, that there was no life here—that 
God emptied a world of dying men into a hell 


where they would be endlessly dying—a world of 


sinning beings, into a hell of endless sinning—a 
world of his saffering children, into a pit of end- 
less suffering and agony—and that he therefore 
converted temporal iuto endless evil, and made 
bad as much worse as he could make it. But we 
cannot—we dare not attribute such an act to an 
infinitely wise and good being; and therefore we 
answer the question on different premises. 

One hundred and twenty years before the flood, 
God, perceiving that length of years were only 
spent in increasing wickedness, made known his 
intention of not allowing his breath to remain in 
man’s nostrils, because he had become carnal; 
but of destroying him after 120 years. ‘‘And the 
Lord said, my spirit (or breath) shall not always 
strive (or remain) with man, for that he also is 

sh; (or because he is carnal;) yet his days 
shall be 120 years.” Gen. vi. 3. Accordingly, 
as the whole world had become carnal—lost te all 
that ean truly be called life in a spiritual being; — 
and as it must remain thus sunk in sin and death, 
corrupted, aad corrupting all who came upon the 
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stage of beidy, Ei recsived 16 finish this oniversal 
career of wickedness by removing them—not to 
a place of greater sin and iniquity; but probably 
toone where they would cease from sinning. And 
so God took. them away ashe saw. good. And 
that the human race might begin a new and better 
career, he selected the best-~the only righteous 
family for perversion, and with them commenced, 
as it were, a new and better world. This severe 
and universal judgment—this every-where re- 
membered testimony of God against human de- 
pravity and crime, has probably been the lesson 
that kept the world, as a world, from a like de- 
generacy and death. Hence, to the destroyed it 
was a cessation of sin and death; and to the 
saved, a beginning of a new life; and to their 
successors, generally, it has proved a warning to 
keep them froma like universality and depth of 
depravity and death. 


More might be added, but I have said enough 
to show you that the doctrine of ceaseless sin- 
ning is the only thing that can nullify the truth 
of our text in this instance—and that doctrine this 
very case renders most unwise and unreasonable 
as a part of God’s counsel; while the Holy, Re- 
cord is entirely silent respecting any design or 
desire of God, or any result of his act, which 
would nullify our text. Not a hint, even, is given 
of eny extension of the punishment beyond this 
life. 

If the objector would now hasten onward, and 
plant the standard of opposition on the direful 
threatenings of the Law, given in the thun- 
der tones of Omnipotent Majesty, and ask us 
what life there is in its awful penalty of curses, 
destruction and death? our answer isready. Not 
a penalty does that Jaw contain, that is not full of 
life—not in itself, perhaps, abstractly considered, 
but in its entire design, aim, end, and result;— 
for every penalty in it was designed to bring on, 
and ultimately establish and advance, the Gospel 
to universal dominion. God repeatedly and ex- 
pressly declares that he has no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but, that he may, by its inflic- 
tion, be turned from his evil way and live. And 
Paul expressly testifies that the blessing of every 
one in Christ, promised to Abraham, which prom- 
ise he calls the Gospel, is not set aside by any 
penalty of the law—that the law is not against the 
promise—bypt was merely instituted for atime, be- 
cause of transgressions, and as a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ. It follows, then, that every 
penalty of the law terminates in the Gospel—-ends 
in life—and thus the saying of Moses, in especial 
reference to it, is canfirmed—‘* Man shall not live 
by bread, only; but by every word which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth God, shall man live.” 


The objector may now, as a last resort, take 
one of the most fearful denunciations of punish- 
ment uttered by the Savior, and ask, What life is 
there in the declaration: ‘‘ These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous in- 
to life eternal’? That ‘‘ everlasting punishment” 
is full of life, as its result. The very word used 
by the Savior, and rendered punishment, declares 
it emphatically; for that word means correction, 
or amendment, and denotes that it shall u}timately 
prove for the good of those who endure it. Haev- 
ing long enjoyed the divine favor and knowledge, 
they were to fail, and die, that they might spring 
forth again, and bear much fruit. Hence Paul 
says of them, ‘‘ I say then, have they stumbled that 
they should fall? God forbid: but rather through 
their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for 
to provoke them to jealousy. Now, if the fall of 
them be the riches of the world, and the diminish- 
ing the riches of the Gentiles; how much more 
their fulness?” ‘‘ For if the casting away of 
them be the reconciling of the world, what shall 
the receiving of them be, but life from the dead? 
For if the first fruit be holy, the lump is also ho- 
ly; and if the root be holy, so are the branches.” 
‘* For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ig- 
norant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise it 
your own conceits,) that blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved; as 
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Deliverer, and shall turn away from Ja- 
ood.” Romy xi. 11, 12, 15, 16,25, 26.) “ 

So, then, this death, spoken by **the Word of 
God ?’—this ‘* everlasting punishment” or correction 
—also ends in) greater, more enduring, and more 
abundant life; and so confirnis the words of Jesus in 
our text—‘* Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
b pane? word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 

” 


Brethren and sisters—illustration on illustration, 
and proof on proof; could yet be given. But | trust 
enough has been furnished to satisfy you, that if 
there are (though I do not believe there are) a few 
cases where we could not clearly point out life as 
the aim and result of every word or dispensation of 
God named in this volume;—or, tf there are some 
dispensations of his providence within your experi- 
ence ar observation, which you connot resolve into 
life as their divinely intended consequence—still, 
what és furnished, will justify us in hoping, and'even 
in confidently believing, that these few cases may be 
capable of the solution we have ascribed to all, and 
will gloriously eventuate in verifying the words of 
Moses, quoted by our divine Exemplar in his trials 
and temptations. Oh, then, whatever dark elouds 
may lower in your horizon, and overshadow and en- 
velope you in their gloom; remember that the Sun 
of Righteousness still shines in the moral heavens, 
and gilds the enshrouding pall. Whatever pains, 
and sufferings, and even chastisements may be laid 
upon you; be enceuraged,and comforted ,and strength- 
ened in your faith and confidence in God, remember- 
ing that these very chastisements are proofs that 
Ged regards you as his own children, or he would 
not chustise you; and that that bitter and painful 
medicine is designed to restore you to health—to 
make you the partaker of God’s own holiness, anid 
to render you happy, finally, in the enjoyment of the 
yeaceable fruit of righteousness, which is life.— 

eb. xii. 5—12, 

Iv the words of a philosophical German poet, a 
translation of which is all we have ever seen, and 
the order of -which we transpose:— 

** Through night to day! 
And when the solemn fold 
Of darkness wraps creation all, 
Trust on! Trust on! 
For sunrise, bright and bold, 
Shall break and burst the midnight pall. 


**Through storm to calm! 

And when through earth and sky, 

The wiud-god drives his thundering wheel, 
Trust on! Trust ont 

for sweet and gentle calm 

Shall o’er the wildest tempest steal. 


** Through Frost to Spring! 

And when the northern blast 

Shall freeze the very marrow of the earth, 
Trust on! Trust on! 

For through the ice-bound sod 

Spring’s breezes give sweet flowers birth, 


** Through war to peace! 

And when, ’mid bristling spears, 

A thousand deaths beset thee near, 
Trust en! Trust on! 

For close on battle’s din 

Flow songs of peace and freedom’s cheer. 


‘* Through sweat to sleep! 

And when the mid-day sun 

Wears thee, and wastes with sultry heat, 
Trust on! Trust on! 

Soon blows the evening wind 

To rock and soothe thy slumber sweet. 


Through cross to cure! 

And when the ills of life, 

Like demons haunt thy weary bed, 
Trast on! Trust on! 

Soon shall, ’mid direst grief, 

The peace of God be o’er thee spread. 


** Through wo to joy! 

Weep’st thou at morning tide ? 

And still to tears at midnight given? 
Trust on! Trust on! 

Trust to thy Father’s care, 

Who keepeth constant watch in heaven! 


‘** Through death to life! 
Ay, through this vale of tears 
The thorny path of being hurled, 
High—high above, 
We reach Heaven’s wedding-feast— 
The joy, the gladness of a better world!” 


(Onginal.) 
The Heart a Mirror. 


Very much, at one time and another, has been said 
and written upon buman nature. ‘The history of 
our race was looked upon as affording the most suit- 
able data for conclusions relating to man’s peculiar 
and characteristic moral qualities. Individuals apd 





communities were seen to exhibit feelings and ac- 
tions in a , ott to each other. Wisdom 
and folly, mercy and erdelty, vice and virtue, were 
inseparably blended in the life of every one. Neg- 
lecting to observe aty important changes in the 
springs of human actiott, it was prematurely deter- 
mined that mankind would continue, in all future 
time, to feel and act as they had done in the past. 
Vice, io its thousand forms, covered most of the his- 
toric page. It was thought impossible that this ten- 
|dency to evil could have been his original disposi- 
tion—that-he had become corrupted, in the temper 
of his mind being only evil; and that continually. 
It was conceived that this moral degeneration was 
only to be remedied through the action of the spirit, 
independent of all natural, previously established 
principles. ‘This is the usually received doctrine of 
the present day. Another view of buman nature is 
now being entertained. It is founded upon man’s 
capabilities rather than upon his past career; though 
this theory does not allow that the doctrine of total 
| depravity is sustained by a world’s history. On the 
| contrary, it urges that all persons have acted, more 
| or less, upon the principles of virtue. 
| -'The recent idea of human nature, is, that man 
| was originally the same that he now is, having nei- 
ither lost nor acquired any qualities, capabilities, 
powers or capacities. Itis affirmed that we have 
|naturally no qualities or faculties, but those that are 
|necessary and useful to us, situated as we are; that 
;all of our properties have external objects to which 
|they are related; and that this very adaptation, be- 
itween us and surrounding objects, is proof that we 
|are, to this day, as wnen we first emanated from the 
| hands of our Maker. 
| Some think themselves the subjects of a mysteri- 
|ous change. It is all true; they meet with a change, 
!and know not what it is. It is called a change of 
|heart; itisso. °Tis a change in it purposes, its af- 
| fections, its hopes. No person lives without expe- 
jriencing this change. Our principles of action, with 
pen increase of wisdom, are ever changing; and our 
conduct, based upon our opinions, must change to 
correspond with them. 
| Our hearts are mirrors. If we carefully observe 
| what occurs in our own hearts, at all times, we may 
| know well what transpires in the bosom of another. 
| ‘The writer, in looking back upon his life, recolleets 
|to.have met with a change at the age of fifteen years. 
| 1 had, up to this time, lived in disregard of the di- 
{vine commandments. 1 saw, or thought I saw, the 
necessity of a speedy refurm. I asked only for a 
knowledge of my duty, and learning what it was, 
executed it with care and promptness. 1! felt a new 
creature. I lived with a new purpose. My whole 
conduct was changed. I came to love what I had 
hated, and to hate what I ‘had loved. Yes, 1 was 
born again,—I had a new heart. But it was nota 
total change,—I had imperfections still. In time, 1 
relapsed into all my former modes of thinking and 
acting. Years fled away; and once more my opin- 
ions changed, and with them my purpose and prac- 
tice. ‘There was a general sameness in each con- 
version. Nothing unnatural in either. At first, I 
conceived that, as an impenitent sinner, [ was expo- 
sed to the most severe and endless torment. In the 
latter change, | had no fears of pain that should 
never end. No; not the most distant apprehension. 
But I perceived that God would by ‘‘no means” 
clear the guilty; that a life of sin was one of misery; 
that virtue was life and peace. I found that happi- 
ness, in its highest degree, arose from obedience to 
the divine laws; that in order to enjoy well this pre- 
sent heing, we must love God supremely, and our 
neighbor as ourselves;—in short, that my duty, in- 
terest and happiness were united, and all founded 
upon the practice of virtue. These were truths that 
{ had never before known. ‘These new truths 
wrought in me a “change of heart.”” My thoughts, 
objects, wishes—my whole moral character, was 
formed anew. 

Dear reader, if you have experienced a change 
different, in any important respect, from the account 
I here give you of myself, tell it to the 

Lowerit Woopsmay. 








( Original.) 
Hints to the Young. 


Kind Friends—Permit one of your number to make 
a few suggestions upon matters of much importance 
to you, as well as to those who are more advanced in 
life and experience. The age in which we live is 
emphatically an age of inquiry and progression. The 
divinity—the Godlike in man’s nature is rending 
asunder those iron-wrought bands which have held 
in eternal servitude, the image of God, and is rang- 
ing the universe in search of the Good, the High, the 
Holy and Beautiful. God in the exercise of Infinite 


Wisdom has so constituted man that he is capable of 
ceaseless, of infinite progression, and hath made it 
his duty—the object of his creation and preservation, 
to bring out and develope these inborn principles of 








his nature. ‘We were made and upheld in life,” 
says the beloved » for this our great end; 
that we may be true to the principle of duty within 
us—that we may put down all desire and appetite 
beneath the inward law+-that we may enthrone God 
the infinitely perfect Father in. our souls.” Such be- 
ing the character of the a nature of man’s 
constitution, and the requirements of God, all, and 
especially the young, must necessarily be mterested, 
in the future condition and progress of man; for up- 
on them, will soon devolve the well-begon labor of 
elevating and evangelizing the world. The time has 
been when ignorance had an excuse, but that time is 
past; and now no one is excusable for not possessing 
a good degree of knowledge in science, ethics and 
religion. Facilities—abundant facilities, are within 
the reach of every one, of every grade and class in 
life, to enable him to acquire a respectable, if not a 
liberal education. In view of these dabes will you not, 
my young friends, commence with renewed vigor the 
work of self culture? Remember that, 
** *Tia education forms the common rind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the free’s inclin’d.”’ 


If in early life you sow the seeds of virtue, and store 
your expanding minds with useful knowledge, you 
will, in after life, reap-your reward; and whatever 
may be your avocation you will be prepared to dis- 
charge its duties with honor and profit. But if, on 
the contrary, you choose to neglect the culture of your 
minds and grow up in indolence and wonted ignor- 
ance, you must expect that the consequences of such 
a neglect will inevitably follow. ‘“ Be not deceived! 
God is not mocked—whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shalt he also reap.” 

** Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”’ 


** Act well your part.’ Here you have the whole 
duty presented to you in afew words. And will you 
not give it your hearty approval, and act in accord- 
ance therewith? You are now in the bloom of life— 
possessing minds susceptible of lasting impressions, 
and surrounded with friends anxious for, your future 
welfare. Seize, then, O seize each golden moment 
as it flies. Let not an opportunity for improvement 
pass unimproved—let not a single moment of spare 
time run to waste; but with some useful book in your 
hands, strive to prepare yourselves for future useful- 
ness and happiness. Delay not, but begin now “ in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, [ have 
no pleasure in them.” O, then— 

‘* Early in life’s young days 
Let each unsullied youth 
Seek Wisdom’s peaceful ways, 
And walk the path of Truth; 
There streams of purest pleasure flow; 
There honors bloom, and virtues grow.”’ 

Above all, neglect not a moral and religious cul- 
ture, but, with untiring perseverance, labor to bring 
out and develope the holier principles of your nature. 
Let no man deceive you with vain words. 

** Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less,”’ 
A nobler work is hers. To elevate man in the scale 
of being—to make him susceptible of every rational 
enjoyment; and to prepare him to meet with com- 
| posure all the ills of life. 
** Then early seek the Lord, and choose 
The path of wisdom and of truth; 
The earth affords no lovelier sight 
Than a discreet, religious youth.’’ 

In matters of faith, trust to the wisdom of no man: 
but, with the motto of the fearless Paul—“ Prove ail 
thing; hold fast that which is good ”—thiok for your- 
selves. Remembering that Truth has nothing to fear 
from investigation—that it is Error alone that shrinks 
|from the ordeal of inquiry. Let independence of 
thought, then, characterize all your researches. And 
never—no, never, shrink from a free and full avowal 
of your convictions of Right and Truth. Whatsoever 
thou hast dared to think, that also dare to speak. 

** Be thou like the first apostles— 
Be thou like the heroic Pani; 

If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly! speak it all! 

Face thine enemies—accusers, 
Scorn the prison, rack or rod! 

And if thou hast Truth to utter, 
Speak! and leave the rest to God.’’ 


And finally, in all the walks of life, in any and ev- 
ery situation in which you may be placed, act freely 
—InpereNDENTLY—and Heaven will bless thee. 
In life you will enjoy the consciousness of having 
heen a freeman of truth—you will be respected and 
honored by your fellow beings; and in thé future 
world, when this mortal shall have put on immortai- 
ity, and this corruptible shall be changed for the in- 
corruptible, ** you will shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; yea, as the stars forever and ever. 

St. Johtisbury Centre, Vt.- ~ wan an 
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co troy oe oth MD TAD Bel) beveled 
That ambition which can never be satisfied ex 
by the prospect of great exaltation, which prom 
its to sigh after political distinction, which 
never allows men to follow the humble and useful 
avocations of life without constant regret and bitter 
chagrin, might find many useful lessons on the pages 
of the world’s history. ‘I'he history of the Reman 
Empire is rich in incidents of this character. From 
the reign ef Sevesus to that of Claudius If. a period 
of only sixty years, fourteen Cesars reigned in suc- 
cession, all of which were murdered. Of the nine- 
teen that preceded Severus, ten were murdered, and 
of the twenty-six that followed Claudius, to the di- 
vision of the Empire, a period of only about a hun- 
dred years, nearly all died either by suicide, poison 
or assassination. After Julius Casar there were 
sixty-four Emperors, forty-five of whom were mon- 
sters of crime and wickedness. This is only a spe- 
cimen of the fate and character of such men as 
appear in history; and yet how desirous vast mul- 
titudes are of political promotion, how ambitious of 
power, how crazy to rule and reign! Look at the 
characters who have been prominent in history. 
Look upon the fate of those who have given laws to 
the world, Scan with an unprejudiced eye the his- 
torian’s faithful recerd, and what a comment you 
will read upon the danger of possessing undue pow- 
er! what a lesson you will receive upon ambition! 
Christian, be ambitious only to do good. In what- 
soever situation you are placed by your heavenly 
Father, be satisfied to labor for the extension of 
truth, for the sanctification and salvation of men. 
MELANCTHON. 
SS 


For the Young Fotks. 


(From the New York Christian Messenger.) 


Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Reader, imagine yourself with me in the city of 
New York. It is evening. The gas-lights gleam 
out bright and clear. The shops are all illuminated 
and the windows, and counters, and shelves, are 
decked in their gayest and most fantastic array. 
The rich silks and party-colored cloths; the bonnets 
and caps decorated in their most jaunty style with 
ribbons and flowers; the highly colored pictures, 
looking as if they had accidentally fallen upon the 
painter’s pallette, upon which was spread every va- 
riety of shade and coloring; and carried off a good 
share of all the paints upon the board; the books in 
their gilded bindings; the many tinted liquids in their 
glass cases; all these, and many more, waving and 
glittering in the gas lights, have so gay and brilliant 
an appearance, that one can scarce believe he is not 
in fairy land, when moving about in their midst. 

And but for the steady tramping of many feet, the 
loud shouts of merry boys, the jolly laugh, and the 
thousand various tones of the human voice, from the 
simpering, lisping miss, to the gruff, harsh sailor; J 
say but for all these discordant sounds, one would 
dare declare he was within the domain of famed 
queen Mab. But who that knows aught of fairies, 
does not know, that their tiny feet never leave mark, 
or sound of footfall; that their voices are sweet and 
soft like the rustling of the aspen leaf in the summer 
breeze; and their laugh like the music of the rip- 

ling rill, as it glides between its violet covered 
banks and over mossy stones. So it is settled at 
once, that this is mot fairy land. No, it is neither 
more nor less than New York, the land of the busy, 
scheming, speculating ‘‘ Gothamites,”’ as they are 
called in modern parlarce. 

Let us move on with the crowd. Here we are in 
Street. Let us look into this splendidly illu- 
minated mansion: it seems fit in elegance and mag- 
nificence for the residence of an. Eastern prince. 
And truly in the luxurious adornings of its interior, 
we can discover many of the products of Eastern 
climes; as indeed of almost every other clime upon 
which the blessed sunlight falls. 

Let us enter. This soft and elastic fabric upon 
which we tread, is the product of oriental looms. 
‘The gay Parisian has contributed his skill, to form 
the beautiful and tasteful hangings, which adorn the 
walls. In the ornaments scattered profusely about 
the rooms, we can easily detect the works of the 
Chinese and East Indian. And surely these rich 
curtains, this costly furniture, these massy chande- 
liers, these voluptuous couches, and sofas, and di- 
vans, and cushions, are not yankee work? Oh! no: 
nothing here but what came across the “ mighty wa- 
ters.” The mistress of this mansion, and she rules 
in all matters pertaining to the furnishing, arrang- 
ing, and governing, of the house, knows or cares 
lite for the protection and patronage of home in- 
dustry, She hears that Mrs. This, or ‘That, has 
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rs. Lucre,,.the wife of Mr. Reubea 
q +) @8, par excellence, 
he was styled after he became a rich man; the owa- 
er,of a splendid mansion; a well filled store and 
stock in 3 tono knew how large an amount, 
although every body pretended to know. 
The evening upon which, we have first, entered 
their dwelling is the anniversary of the birth of their 
first born—their only son; and the gathering of so 
great a crowd as is there assembled, is in commem- 
oration of that, to them, all important event. ‘The 
baby, so richly dressed and which is being handed 
round for every one to admire and praise, is the fa- 
mous child. t least, if we may believe all that is 
said to it, and about it, itis famous. It is just one 
year old, 
This couple, so fortunate in most other matters, 
had been for many years quite ‘unfortunate, that is, 
in their own estimation, in regard to the matter of 
children. Insomuch that they had long since de- 
spaired of ever possessing any of their own, and 
had endeavored to make amends for so great a dis- 
appointment, by indulgence in whatever favcy sug- 
gested or wealth commanded. 

This disappointment was not so much that they 
possessed a remarkable love for children, which 
thereby remained ungratified; neither was it that 
they felt a moral obligation to contribute their share 
in perpetuating the human race, by giving to society 
another member, who should prove to it a “ bright 
and shining” ornament. None of these considera- 
tions actuated them, for a slight examination showed 
that both were too deficient in a certain cranial de- 
velopement, to possess much of that pure and holy 
affection which nature designed should warm a pa- 
rent’s heart towards his offspring. On the contrary 
they rather disliked children, and dreaded the anxi- 
eties and cares attendant upon their training and 
support. And as for looking at the affair in a moral 
point of view, they were too much interested in the 
pecuniary consideration, to give that even a thought. 

No, far other reasons influenced Mr. Lucre and 
his wife. He had, by the closest economy, the 
sharpest scheming, and very successful speculation, 
risen from the lowest depths of poverty, to wealth 
and opulence, The ragged, beggar-boy became one 
of the richest merchants who frequented the Ex- 
change. But in his prosperity he forgot his once ad- 
verse condition, or that. hundreds still existed in the 
same suffering state. His benevolence, if such an 
ingredient ever entered into his nature, had gradual- 
ly given way to the keenest avarice. Indeed, all 
kindly feelings for his race seemed long since to have 
changed to dollars and cents, which, with a miserly 
spirit, he kept close locked in his brimfull coffers, 
lest they should by chance escape bis grasp. ‘This 
hoarded treasure he could not endure to leave to 
strangers. What, shall the wealth which he had 
loved so dearly and iuarded so securely, be scattered 
among strangers! The.thought was agony. ‘Chere 
fore, it was, that he so earnestly desired an heir, one 
that he could instruct and initiate into all his plans 
for bargaining successfully, aad to whom, with his 
gold, he canld transmit his miserly spirit, without 
fear of its deteriorating. 

Mrs. Lucre had once belonged to a large family, 
of which she was the eldest member and by far the 
least amiable in her disposition, All her sisters mar- 
ried, long before herself, and she had long the fear- 
ful prospect before her of becoming an old maid. 
But Reuben Lucre met with her just in time to pre- 
vent so undesirable an end. Indeed, whenever she 
though of her lucky marriage, she could never ac- 
count for itin any other way, than as one of the 
special, mysterious workings of Providence in her 
behalf. So unexpected; to be saved just as the last 
ray of hope was expiring; it was wonderful, it was 
delightful, and she thanked her stars for it! 

During her spinster days, she used to make a sort 
of semi-annual rotation among her sisters, stopping 
for a few days or weeks, as circumstances would al- 
low, to bless them with her presence and company. 
As her nephews and nieces increased in age and un- 
derstanding, they soon discovered aunt Huldah’s de- 
ficiency in genuine affection for them; for children 
are sharp sighted in that matter, however obtuse 
they may be in others, 

They heard her complaints, and fault findings, and 
eensures, of them, which aroused in them a sort of 
mischievous desire to play such pranks, as they knew, 
by instinct or experience, would annoy and vex her, 
Not, we have reason to believe, so much from a spir- 
it of malice prepense as froma love of fun. And 
here, iu passing, permit me to drop a hint. _ Although 
this and.like characteristics in children are far from 
being loveable ones, and should at all times and un- 
der all circumstances be judiciously reproved, still 





may it not be a serious question with adults—one 
that they should bring home to their own bosoms— 
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Whenever a discovery of these offences was made,! 
the offender sonecelly caleulates to be out of sight, 
althougb within bearing, and many were the threats 
which at such times they heard pronounced upow 
their cousins, should aunt Huldah ever be so fortu-! 
nate as to give them any. aby 

How she should: manage her children, was with 
her a favorite theme upon which she expatinted 
largely; especially after she bad been excited b 
some of the misdemeanors to which | have alluded, 
Her children should never act so, she would warrant; 
she would punish them every hour, first; she wished 
she could just show péople a specimen of her man- 
agement; and nunferpus hints equally salutary were 
volunteered to ber sisters, to allof whieh they would: 
calinly reply, wait till you have children, then we 
shall see; it is easier to preach than to practice; 
which sage maxims only served to increase the lady's 
ire, and her determination, should it ever come with- 
in her power, to show the world such a system of 
reform in the management of children, as bad never 
yet been witnessed. 

This feeling was the foundation of her anxieiy to 
possess a child of her own. One was all she want- 
ed, for upon that she could exercise her darling the- 
ory and she did not want the trouble of others. 
Thus, seemingly, she desired a victim upon which 
to wreak the spite she felt towards her sisters and 
their offspring. 

Under such circumstances it will not be wondered 
that the birth of Walter Raleigh Lucre, as the baby 
was christened, was a subject of great rejoicing; or 
that the’ anniversary of this birth was considered 
worthy of a festival. 

CHAPTER 11. 

One year has elapsed. Again it is evening, and 
we are in New York, but in a distant part of the 
town from that in which stands the lofty mansion of 
Reuben Lucre, Esq.—{indeed so distant from the 
busy part, as to seem more like country than city.) 
Still here are piles of briek and granite, fit for the 
dwelling of princes. We will enter this one, upon 
the knocker of which may. be seew Mark Sanctus, 
the name of the tenant at least, if not the ewner. 

The first appearance upon entering the rooms is, 
that they are furnished with taste and simplicity, but 
not grandeur. But let us wajt a moment, until our 
organs of vision become adapted to the peculiar 
light by which we are surrounded, before we exam- 
ine and decide. ‘These carpets feel equally soft and 
yielding to my step as did those of the rieh mer- 
chant, although there isa certain peculiarity about 
the coloring and style which would lead a superficial 
observer to believe them far less costly. ‘Phe chan- 
deliers and plate are, to- be sure, much less dazzling- 
ly carved and ornamented, yet nevertheless equally 
massive and expensive. So of every thing else, and 
although at first sight all appears plain and econom- 
teal, yet upon examipation it proves of the most ex- 
pensive kind. Here is the library; the books alb 
bear titles denoting moral and religious works, still 
they are bound in the finest manner. Pictures are 
hanging about the room, all of the same- character; 
that is, representing. Scripture scenes, but their 
frames are highly carved and gilded. 

A peculiar sombre hue overshadows every thing 
we see, and seems to pervade the whole house. It 
is heightened by the slate colored curtains, which, 
although they look very cheap and economical, are 
yet of very costly material and texture. Surely 
there must be a reason for all this apparently studied 
attempt at concealment; this skillful selection and 
arrangement by which every thing appears, at first 
sight, just what it is not 

If we enter this small retired room; where sit the 
master and mistress of the house alone, perhaps we 
shall learn something of the mystery. 

Ah! he is a clergyman; then it is the Rev. Mark 
Sanctus, for he sayssto his wife, ‘‘ I have prepared a 
pretty plain and severe sermon for next Sabbath, in 
which | have given the people plainly to understand, 
that my salary must be. inereased or my services 
must cease here,” ‘ 

“1 should think you would hardly dare do it,” re- 
plied the lady, ‘for the people eomplain already of 
your begging, and some have the the assurance to 
say, they do not believe but what by prudent man- 
agement, you could not only live, but save, some- 
thing from the salary you now have; although you 
have been constantly telling them for more than a 
year that you were losing money.” 

«1 know the people are getting into a bad habit 
of calculating and judging for themselves concern- 
ing the preacher’s affairs,” said the reverend gentle- 
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meapon left. I can threaten py me 
» unless, pay;me more. Lr ve 
ae the mesa ny on city have oare than I 
do, although with no larger family than ours.” 

«You certainly must have more,” responded his 
other-self, “ for the childron are growing older, and 
jt must cost mere to support them. They complain 
now that others dress more elegantly than they do. 
Besides, we inust have more help.” 

4 { presume the people will say,” replied he, ‘as 
the girls grow older, they ought to be put to work.” 

«Be sure,” echoed his spouse, “ they do this al- 
ready, and even hint that they are too extravagant 
indress; and aotwithstanding I have been at so much 
pains to select furniture that looked plain and cheapy 
yet it is whispered about that we might do just as 
well with less expended io that way; that articles of 
half the cost would better become the house of a 
preacher, whese practice should teach prudence and 
econoiy, as well as his theory.” 

4A fine business, surely,” said his reverence, 
sharply, ‘if people must dictate what we shall use, 
or hew we shall dress, or live. P.udence, economy, 
indeed! If Icannot have a salary here that will 
enable me to live as well as others, I will go some- 
where else. ‘Thank fortune, I have got a reputation 
that will ensure a pretty heavy salary, at least for a 
time.” ' 

«By the way,” he continued in a very low tone, 
“f consider our present this morbing, a real *God 
send.’ It is exactly the thing we shall need, or ra- 
ther it will be; for although at first it may be some 
trouble, yet by aud by it will be an excellent servant 
for the children, and we can train him for that espe- 
cial purpose, and he will never dare complain. Be- 
sides, it will save some expense in hiring, and we 
could hardly find one who would be ready fitted for 
that station.” t 

“ Yes,” answered his wife, exultingly, “and what 
is better still, the taking and keeping the child will 


will, 


be called an act of charity; at least we can make it! 


appear so, by a little management. So we shall 
gain in @ two-fold sense; gain credit for our benevo- 
lence, and secure for the future a trusty servant.” 

The reader will bear in mind that the foregoing 
was a private, confidential dialague, between the 
preacher and his wife; the world never heard them 
express such sentiments. 

CHAPTER Iil. 

The Rev. Mr. Sanctus had three children, the eld- 
et and youngest of whom were daughters, and the 
second a son; all of whom had very definite aud 
distinct ideas of their own individual importance; 
as well as that of the family collectively. ‘This feel- 
ing of importance was manifested chiefly in author- 
itative and selfish words and actions towards equals 
jnage, and in rude and unjust requirements and 
treatment of inferiors and domestics. Indeed, to- 
wards all, their conduct was illy calculated to win 
esteem and love, so that they were generally disliked 
and their actions denounced in private, however 
much some might laud them in public, as being the 
minister’s children. 

How much it is to be regretted, that all will not 
candidly and openly express opinions, especially to 
those nearly concerned in them. By that means, 
much that is deplorably evil, might, yea, doubtless 
would be, avoided. 

These children lived under no restraint, save fear 
of their father. Not that filial fear, the offspring of 
love, which prompts to obedience and good actions, 
through a desire to please a beloved object. ‘They 
possessed no feeling of this sort, in fact they preba- 
bly scarcely respected their father in the proper sense 
of respect. ‘They had a sort of idea of his great- 
hess, because it was very evident he thought himself 
great; and they had been accustomed to the syco- 
phantic expressions of his pretended admirers. 

But they had learned from experience that his 
truth and justice were not principles to be relied up- 
on, sinée he had often marked out for them a certain 
course, with directions to strictly follow’ it, and 
threatened severe penalties for any deviation there- 
from, which penalties were never enforced, although 
they had evidently disobeyed. While at other times, 
for offences much less flagrant, they had been se- 
verely reprimanded or chastised. 

Managers of children cannot be too discreet and 
considerate in their dealings with them, since at an 
early age they exercis a good degree of discrimina- 
tion, and generally know the degree of their own 
guilt, and whether the punishment is deserved and 
proportionate, If not, sad and lasting conseqnences 
are frequently the result. 

But these children felt a sort of slavish fear of 
their parent, which prevented any violent, open out- 

eak or misconduct in his presence, yet it was far 
fom securing obedience. in his absence, On the 
Contrary, they watched every opportunity to gratify 
their mischievous, depraved propensities, which their 

t fostered, with no other considera- 


| 


tion save how they should escape the consequences. 
This gave rise toa practice of concealment and ma- 
neeuvering, in which they soon begame more skilled 
than in any thing else; and they thereby lost all that 
frankness and integrity which so beautifully and no- 
bly characterize those children who possess such 
traits. 

For their mother, they possessed a sort of selfish 
affection, which was proportioned to the degree in 
which she gratified their appetites and passion for 
dress and showy extravagance. ‘I‘heir pride and 
vanity were naturally quite too wey rooted, but 
the course which she pursued with ‘them, nurtured 
these propensities until theirduxuriant growth threat- 
ened the destruction of every good or desirable prin- 
ciple. - Indeed, affairs soon came to that pass, that 
secure attention to her wishes, or obedience to her 
requirements in no other way, than by pampering 
these ruling propensities, by bribes and promises. 

This conduct, or rather misconduct, of the pa- 
rents, soon destroyed all that good understanding 
and genuine love and good will which should, ever 
exist between members of one family; and produced 
on the contrary, a state of things which threatened 
to undermine the present happiness and prevent the 
future respectability and usefulness of any of the 
Very people, to say nothing of the father and mo- 
ther, 

Added to all this, their indolence was not discour- 
aged, or rather their industry was not encouraged, 
so that they soon had a dislike for any employment 
that required much exertion, and finally were fast 
falling into the notion that any labor, especially if it 
was useful, was rather degrading than honorable. 

Under such circumstances and feelings, it will be 
no subject of wonder, that the other members of the 
family, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Sanctus should con- 
sider the late addition to the family as a fortunate 
affair. ‘I'his ‘‘ God-send,” as the clergyman called 
it, was neither more nor,less than an infant, appa- 
rently very young, which they found in a box, at the 
door, early one morning. ‘The considerations which 
I have related as expressed by Mr. Sanctus and his 
wife, as well as others which would naturally sug- 
gest themselves to such a family, on such an occa- 
sion, seemed to determine them without hesitating a 
moment, what course to pursue with the little stran- 

er. 

‘* He shall fly my kite for me, and run for my ball, 
aud be my horse, and carry me on his back or draw 
my wagon, and bring to me every thing I want,” 
suid the son. ‘Oh! | only wish he was big enough 
now.” ° 

** And he shall crack nuts, and pare apples for me, 
and carry my doll, and make pictures for me,” said 
the youngest girl. 

‘* You two must not plan work for him all the 
time,” said the eldest, “* for | shall want him to car- 
ry my books and things to school, and run of errands, 
and sharpen my pencil, and clean my paint brushes, 
and water my plants, and a thousand other things. 
Why it seems as if 1 could not wait for him to grow 
large enough.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanctus said nothing, but each was 
revolving in his or her mind the many uses to which 
they should put bim, and secretly feeling as impa- 
tient as the children for his services. 

** Let us call him Charity,” said the youngest. 

‘© You forget,” replied her sister, ‘ that that is a 
girl’s name.” 

“| say,” said the brother, ‘let us call him Pom- 
pey, or Cesar, or Cato, or—” 
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Universalism in Chittenden County, 

We have been seriousiy impressed, for some time past; 
with the idea that something more should be done for 
oug cause in Chittenden County. We have not forgotten 
other portions of the State, but oureyerests, at present,, 
on this particular portion of the moral vineyard, and we 
will therefore reconnoitre it, and follow up ia succeeding 
numbers by passing in review other portions of the Green 
Mountain State. Let it be observed, in the first place, 
that the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests and advantages of this County, take rank with 
those of the best Counties in this Commonwealth. Far- 
mers, mechanics and merchants of this region are gener- 
ally in a thriving condition. Day and month laborers 
find abundance of employment, and receive a fair equiv- 
alent for their services. Though there are bat few rich 
men, yet there is considerable wealth, and many are ac- 
cumulating a fair property. We mention these cireum- 
stances to show that the people in this region are not 
behind other portions of the State, in their ability and 
means for sustaining the preaching and promulgation of 
the Gospel. 

In some of the towns in this county, Universalism has: 
been preached’ but little; im others, considerably. We- 
be believe there have been Universalist Societies formed: 
in the towns of Jericho, Westford, Richmond, Hines- 
burgh, Essex and Williston. How many of these still 
have a name to live we do not know. Several years 
ago, a society of Universalists was organised in. Bur- 
lington, (the pleasantest village in this State, and as 
pleasant as any other,) but, as few men of property 
joined it, and they had no Meeting-house, and owing to 
some other adverse circumstances, the society run down, 
There are, however, at the present, quite a number of 
believers in Burlington and vicinity, most of whom, we 
presume, attend the Unitarian Church. This Church is 
wealthy, and the preaching, generally, of an excellent 
character and unexeeptionable, in a doctrinal point of 
view, to our friends. Still, if the right kind of a Uni- 
versalist preacher should come among them, we believe 
there are sufficient materials to form a good and efficient 
society in that place; but we do not know that any thing 
is being done to accomplish so desirable an object. In 
the towns of Westford, Jericho, Essex, Richmond and 
Hinesburgh, where they have formerly had preachiag, 
each a portion of the Sabbaths, there is now none, and 
we cannot learn that there are any regular appointments 
for Universalist meetings, any where in Chittenden Coun- 
ty, except at Williston, by the writer, once in four weeks. 
Is it possible that there is no regular preaching by Uni- 
versalists in this whole county, save in one solitary place! 
and that only one fourth of the time! We are grieved 
to say, that such is the fact. 

Our aged and highly respected Br. T. Browning re- 


*« No, no, he isn’t a negro,” interrupted the eliest. | sides in Richmond, where he has been located for twelve 


‘*T will tell you what he shall be called,” said the 
father. ‘* Frrmnpuess, and for two reasons ”—he 
added, in a low tone to his wife. ‘It will at once 
arouse in the minds of people an idea of the great 
benevolence which could take in and support a poor 
friendless \ad, while at the same time it will impress 
upon his mind the idea that he is solely dependent 
upon us, being destitute of relatives, or even friends. 
That idea we must from the first instil into his mind, 
in order to secure his services entirely and safely. I 
tell you, there is something ina name after all, al- 
though somebody has asked, ‘ What’s in a name???” 

‘© Ah! yes,” said his wife, very gravely, ‘that is 
a beautiful sentiment of our Savior to his apostles, 
is it aot? I think I have read it somewhere in the 
New Testament.” 

* | should more think you never read it at all,” 
replied her husband, disdainfully. ‘ ‘They are the 
words. of well, really, 1 have forgotten, if I 
ever knew.” 

Little Friendless was turned over to the house- 
maid’s care for the present, with strict orders that 
she should spend no more time with him than was 
absolutely necessary. 

(To be continued.) 





. Punch says, he once saw a father knock his boy 
down,and he thought it the most staixine pictures of 








a soN Down he ever beheld. 





or thirteen years past, but, we learn, that he is at pre- 
sent unemployed. His personal and christian influence 
is highly salutary wherever he is known, and every Sab-. 
bath of his time, when he is able to preach, ought to be 
engaged by the brethren in that vicinity. 

There should also be another faithful laborer located 
in this county. The society in Williston stands ready to 
employ a preacher half the time; and Essex, Westford, 
Jericho, Shelburne and Hinesburgh ought to employ the 
other half. besides taking up Bro, Browning’s time with 
what he should be employed- in Richmond. Will ‘the 
friends of our cause in these towns think of this matter ? 
Last Spring, they had an opportunity te secure the ser- 
vices of a talented and every way worthy Brother, but 
nothing was done. It was a pity that that opportunity 
was neglected—not on the Brother’s account, as he has 
obtaimed a settlement, and is appreciated and bighly re- 
spected in one of the most popnlous towns in the State. 
Well, my most solemn convictions are, that our cause 
cannot,prosper in Chittenden County until they secure 
the services of a good minister to reside in their midst... 
This would be’ much better for them, than to hire a 4 
preacher to come from a distance and speak to them on 
the Sabbath, and then leave them until four weeks come 
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round, , A resi would visit the sick, attend 
funerals, kce., and continually mingle in the 
social circle, and thus do more, or certainly as much, for 
the promotion of our ‘causé,'out of the pulpit as in it. 
And, we feel quite sure that the services of a talented, 
working, useful man might be secured by a little effort 
and concerted action by the brethren. in the few towns 
above named. Why cannot this object be accomplished 
soon? The truth is, that the Partialists, with the same 
numbers—with no more wealth or means, and in like 
circumstances, would do as much or more than we have 
proposed—and shall it be said, that Universalists have 
not as much proper zeal as Partialists? Will they lie 
down in‘indifference and supineness, and allow error— 
base, tormenting, illiberal, narrow-contracted error,—to 
thiumph in the minds of the people in their midst? Are 
Universalists so penurious, or so avaricious that they will 
do little or nothing for the support of the Gospel? Or, 
are they the sort of men, who need the fear of hell as a 
slave-driver’s whip, to urge them on to duty! Heaven 
forbid! ‘* Shame, Honor, Manhood forbid!’? We con- 
clude by expressing an earnest desire and a sanguine hope 
that, measures will be adopted to employ continually, at 
least two resident preachers in Chittenden County. Do 
this, and the cause will flourish there. Neglect it—allow 
the erotists to occupy the whole ground, and the cause 
will] lasguish and die, and Partialism and Infidelity will 
preduce in abundance, the fruits of cruelty and unbelief. 
How can we look for fruits of increase, unless the soil 
be cultivated, and the plants of truth be nourished by the 
holy dews of Gospel grace and love? 





~~ 


Festus: a Poem by Philip James Bailey, Barrister at 
Law. First American Edition, Boston: Benjamin B. 
Mussey, 1845. pp. 413. 


We have perused this werk with deep and increasing 
interest, and can truly say, we are glad a book contain- 
ing such glowing imagery of thought, so admirably blend- 
ed with moral and spiritual instruction, has been given to 
the world. It consists of a series of scenes, in which 
are introduced different characters necessary for the il- 
Justration of the author’s design, which is most deep and 
noble, more so than that of any other author with whose 
productions we are acquainted. He does not, like most 
writers, represent man dressed in ‘‘ manners, customs, 
forms, appearances, times, and places,”” but strips from 
the human heart all its false clothing, and reveals its real 
condition with regaid to its conception, and practices of 
good and evil. He represents man as he actually is in 
this life, with all his soul’s unrest, and insatiate thrist 
for happiness, for something still brighter and better, | 
while he most beautifully shows that nothing but Heaven 
ean satisfy the heart’s best aspirations. The first, and 
last scene is laid in Heaven to illustrate the fact that all 
came from God, and that all made pure and holy, will 
in the dispensation of time, be gathered to Him. He 
makes it clear that we are creatures made liable to sin, 
and subject to evil, but yet, however great may be the 
trials, doubts, and sins of the soul’ of man, whatever of 
worldly pleasures may bind to earth its aspirations which 
should rise to heaven, pure and holy as God himself, how- 
ever great a share of evil it may know, still it is regard- 
ed by the Great Creator of the universe as yet having 
within itself some good, and as being an object worthy of 
salvation. 

Good is mixed with evil throughout the work, as it is 
more or less in every scene on the stage of human 
existence; but wherever it is introduced it is only to 
show that God suffers it to exist in this life but to work 
out, in the Divine economy great and glorious resulis.— 
We will give a few of the author’s own words which most | 
beautifully illustrate this point. 





‘ 
The ship which goes to sea informed with fire,— 
Obeying only its own iron force, 
Reckless of adverse tide, breeze dead, or weak 
As infant’s parting breath, too faint to stir 
The feather held before it.—is as much 
The appointed thrall of all the elements, 
As the white bosomed bark which woes the wind, 
Aod when it dies desists. And thus with man; 
However contrary he set his heart 
To God, he is but working out His will ; 
And, at an infinite angle, more or less 
Obeying his own soul’s necessity. 


Evil and good are God’s right hand and leit. 
By ministry of evil good is clear, 
And by temptation virtue. 


The female characters introduced are true, and noble. 
They exhibit that constancy and enduring affection which 








has ever been so justly attributed to the female heart; 


in short the work is a trae mirror of human life; one in 
which can be read the secret workings of the heart, and 
the final destiny of man. It embodies much of the life 
of youth, with its deep, and strong attachment to the 
beautiful of earth, its fervid and glowing imagination, 
its deeds, its feelings. Youthful associations are called 
up and breathed forth with the most sweet and touching 
pathos, As 
. (Farewell ye dear old walks and trees! farewell 

Ye waters! I have loved ye well. In youth 

And childhood it hath been my life to drift 

Across ye lightly as a leaf, or skim 

Your waves in yon skiff, swallow Jike ; or lie 

Like a loved locket on your sunny bosom. 

The style is elevated and dignified, and at times most 
touchingly beautiful. Perhaps some might deem it fault- 
ly in consequence of the many high wrought expressions 
with which it constantly abounds, but notwithstanding 
whatever may be said with regard to that, the extrava- 
gances of speech (if so they may be called) wherever 
they occur, are always accompanied with the deepest and 
richest thought—they are but the result of a luxuriant 
and overflowing imagination, and serve only to bind the 
volume closer to the heart of every devoted Jover of true 
poetry. We will give an example to illustrate the copi- 
ousness of thought and brilliancy of imagery which are 


two prominent characteristics of the work. 


1 love to hail 
‘The dreamy struggles of the stars with light, 
Axd the recovering breath of earth sleep-drowned 
Awakening to the wisdom of the sun. 
And life of light within the tent of Heaven;— 
To kiss the feet of Morning as she walks 
In dewy tight along the hills which they 
All odorous as an angel’s fresh culled crown 
Unveil to her their loveliness. 

The comparisons are beautiful and striking. Though 
they are of the deepest meaning, yet the analogy is read- 
ily and naturally suggested. We can but copy one or 
two examples to show the depth and refinement of senti- 
ment, that pervades the whole work. 

—— When creatures stray 





Fartherest from God, then warmest towards them burns 
His love, even as yon sun beams holiest on 
The earth when most distant 4 


The wild flawer’s tendril, proof of feebleness 
Proves strength, and so we fling our feelings out, 
The tendrils of the heart, to bear us up. 


We wish to introduce one extract more, to exemplify 
the beautiful and eloquent descriptions which contribute 
much to the beauty of the style. 


The skies, like one wide rainbow, stand on gold— 
The clouds are light as rose leaves, and the dew, 
’Tis of the tears which stars weep, sweet with joy— | 
The air is softer than a loved one’sssigh— 

‘The ground is glowing with all priceless ore, 

And glistening with gems Jike a brides bosom— 

‘The trees have silver stems and emerald leaves— 

The fountains bubble nectar—and the hills 

Are half alive with light. 


We would enter intoa deeper analysis of the style, | 
but deem it unnecessury. Let it suffice to say the meta- 
phors are bold and forcible, the transpositions easy, and 
the personifications most beautifal and striking; in a 
word, in our opinion the style is surpassingly admirable, 
and the ideas and sentiments truly poetieal. 

We might, with propriety, write much more upon the 
merits of the work, but forbear at present, hoping, that 
every lover of true poetry, every one who delights to 
trace the flights of a pure and flighty imagination, who 
would be schooled in the mysteries of the human heart, 
and become entrusted in the beautiful plan devised by 
the Great Ruler of the universe, for the redemption and 
salvation of sinful man, will place it among their choicest 
volumes, and cherish it as a devoted lover of the great 
and benevolent principles which it inculcates. We feel 
safe in heartily recommending it to the world, as a book 
containing much useful and important instruction, and 
as one of the most brilliant productions of the day. 





SaLap1n, sultan of Egypt and Syria, who died 1193, 
was celebrated for valor and success during the crusades! 
holy wars! After conquering Syria, Arabia, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia, he marched to the attack of Jerusalem, 
and with an army of 50,000, defeated the Christians 
near Tiberias, and took Guy de Lusignan the king of 
Jerusalem prisoner. This was a signal victory, and the 
gates of the city were opened to the forces of the inva- 
der. All was consternation within; but while the havoc 
of death was expected, Saladin had some mercy on the 
conquered, and restored to their wives and children the 





| wrath to come?’’ 


His conquests alarmed the Christians of Europe, and 
kings of England and France ‘marched their 
forces to the relief of the oppressed Christians of Pa 
tine,—but discord prevented their anticipated successes, 
After several strong places had yielded to Europeg, 
armies, Richard king of England found his forces's» 
much weakened by discord and desertion, that he com 
cluded a truce for three years. The next year, the migh- 
ty conqueror Saladin died, in his 57th year, dividing his 
extensive domains among his seventeen sons. He was 
man of some noble traits of character, and as he'ap 
proached death, viewed as with the eye of a sage and 
Christian the emptiness of human grandeur and martial 
glory. During his last illness be ordered to be unfurled 
before his army the winding sheet which was to encircle 
his remains, while a herald proclaimed aloud, This is aij 
which Saladin the vanquisher of the East can retain of 
all his conquests. Thus lived and died one of the most 
extraordinary men of the 12th century. 

Fortunately for the world would ‘it be, could the great 
truth embraced in the above emphatic declaration be 
deeply and effectually impressed on the minds and hearts 
of all, who seek for mere worldly honors and the decep. 
tive glitter of military fame. The reward of all sanguin- 
ary exploits and conquests, goes not along with the fa. 
mous conquerors to the spirit-world. It lingers behind, 
and as the winding sheet enshrouds the dead body, #% 
fame encircles a mere name, as unconscious of desert, as 
the echo which mutters and dies on the breeze. Not 
every conqueror was so magnanimous as the powerful 
SaLAvin; nor has every one been so highly rewarded 
as to retain to his own solemn use, the white death-robe, 
which his taste and preference had caused to be provid- 
ed. R, §, 





Exposition of Matt. iii. 9. 
Having frequently seen allusions to this text, in univer- 
salist writings signifying that John had referrence to the 
stones of the field, with which I was notsatisfied, | have 


; been induced to offer the following remarks. To be 


brief, I think Jonn had reference to individuals, by the 


‘term stones, whom God was able to convert to the 


faith of Abraham, thus constituting them children of 
Abraham by faith in Christ Jesus; of which faith, many 
of the Pharisees, and Sadducees, that came to his Bap- 
tism, were destitute, which led John to exclaim, ‘*O gen- 
eration of vipers! who hath warned vou to flee from the 
And then, to exhort them to bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance, and not think to be say- 
ed from the wrath to come, by being the natural decend- 
ants of Abraham. In the same sense, I think he uses 
the term trees in the 10th verse, thereby giving them to 
understand, that if they did not receive Christ, and his 
Baptism, of whom John was the forerunner, and of whose 
Baptism John’s was a figure, they must expect soon to 
be cut down like trees not bearing good fruit, and ‘cast 
into the fire, signifying the wrath‘about to come. 


T. Brownina, 
Richmond, Vt. 
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New York Christian Messenger—New Volume. 

This excellent family paper has just entered upon its 
15th volume. Itis edited with muéb ability, good judg- 
ment and taste by our indefatigable Br. P. Price. He is 
assisted by some Of the first writers in our denomination. 
Mrs. C. M. Sawyer who is favorably known as a good 
writer, conducts the ‘“*Youth’s Department” of the Mes 
senger, and to say that she spares no labor nor pains to 
render it instructive, interesting and useful to childran and 
youth, would fall far short of a full description of its 
qualities. We have always regarded the Messenger as 
one of our best papers—high-toned, honorable, candid, 
and of a mild Christian spirit, deserving a better pa- 
tronage than it receives, as we fear. Br. Price has labor- 
ed long and arduously, and made many sacrifices to sus- 
tain » paper in the Empire City, and it has done much 
for our cause in that place and wherever it has circula- 
ted. He both needs and deserves the patronage and sup- 
port of the liberal community. Now is a good time to 
subscribe. Send on $2 dollars to P. Price, No. 140 Fal- 
ton street, N. Y. City, or we will gladly do any business 
for the Messenger in our power to do. 





Will the editor of the Star of Bethlehem send Lorenz, 
Kendall's Star to Lenoxyille, C, E. It is now sent, to 





various captives who had been kept in slavery and chains, 


East Cambridge, Mass. ©.) te, Ga Ma 
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1 Poetry. 


Home and Friends. 


Oh! thete’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven designed it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be tiat find it! 

We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 

For life hath here no charms so dear 
As Home and Friends around us! 





We oft destroy the present joy 
For, fature hopes—and praise them; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us: 
But soon we’re taught that earth hath nought 
Like Home and Fricnds around us! 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 

To shows us still, that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken: 

Though all were night—if but the light 
From Friendship’s altar crown’d us, 

°T would prove the bliss of earth, was this 
Our Home, and Friends around us! 








{ 





Lawsof Vermont. 





AN ACT, relating to public accounts. 

It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall 
as soon as may be, and from time to time thereafter, 
establish uniform rules, which shall govern all courts 
in this State, in allowing for any services or expenses, 
for which no fees are specified by law. 

Sec. 2.. The Auditor of accounts shall recom- 
mend to the Judges of the Supreme Court such al- 
terations in the rules so prescribed, as he may from 
time to time find necessary; shall furnish each county 
clerk with acopy of the rules so prescribed; and 
shall by correspondence with the judges and auditors 
and otherwise, secure, as far as practicable, uniform 
allowances in the several counties, and correct any 
deviations from the rules so established. 

Sec. 8. The judges of the several courts shall, at 
each term, audit and allow the accounts accruing at 
such term, of the sheriff, State’s attorney and clerk; 
and the several county courts shall in like manner 

audit and allow all accounts against the State arising | 
out of inquests of the dead, and the prosecution of 
criminal offences, including the maintenance of state’s 
prisoners and state’s paupers. 

Sec. 4. The several courts may so audit and al- | 
Jow such accounts by. their clerk, or any other person | 
they may appoint. | 

Sec. 5. A judge of the court or chancellor shall | 
draw an order on the treasurer, for the sum allowed | 
to the clerk, on his acconnt; and the clerk shall draw | 
like orders for the sums so allowed on all other ac- | 
counts, and for the fees allowed to officers returning 
votes at any election. 

Sec. 6. At the close of each’ session of the sev- 
eral courts, the clerk shall transmit to the treasurer 
an abstract of all the orders sodrawn at that session, | 
certified by one of the judges or chancellor of said | 
court to be correct; after which he shall draw no! 
further orders until] the succeeding term; and within 
six days after the votes are received at any election, 
the clerk shall transmit to the treasurer a correct 
abstract of the orders drawn to pay the returning 
officers; and the treasurer shall pay no order so 
drawn — him by any judge, chancellor or clerk, 
until he kas received the abstract of the same. 

Sec. 7. The clerk shall embrace in his account 
ateach term of the several courts all fees accruing 
to the State at such term; and within sixty days after 
the rising of the court shall pay the treasurer the 
balance due thereon to the State, if any; and also 
furnish the treasurer with a statement of the amount 
due upon such account, certified by a judge or chao- 
cellor of such court. 

Sec. 8. Ten days previous to each term of the 
county court, the clerk shall send to the treasurer an 
estimate of the money he will probably require, and 
the treasurer shall furnish him as much as he finds 
neccessary, to pay the grand and petit jurors, and 
Witnesses in State causes, and the clerk shall pay 
such jurors, and under the direction of the state’s 
attorney, such witnesses their debentures, taking 
their receipts for the same. 

Sec. 9. Within ten days after the rising of each 
county court, the clerk shall repay the treasurer the 
money so furnished, which has not been paid out 
nnder the preceding section, and shall also forward 





to him ‘an account of the money sé received and paid | be 


out by him, specifying the gross amount paid on each 


Jers, And if any balance is due the clerk threon, the 


sage.—ApproveD Nov. 4, 1845. 


debenture, and certi ‘by one of the judges of said 
court to be correct, and sustained by proper vouch- 


treasurer shall imaiediately pay the same. 

Sec. 10. If any clerk shall neglect to render the 
account, or pay over to the treasurer the money re- 

uired in the seventh, or in the preceding section of 
this act the state’s attorney for the county shall be 
forthwith notified by the proper officer, and proceed 
to prosecute such clerk and his sureties on his of- 
ficial bond, and, as fastas may be, collect such mon- 


ey. 

"See. 11. Within sixty days after the rising of 
each county court, the clerk shall transmit to the 
auditor of accounts correct copies of the debentures 
of jurors and witnesses, and of all'the accounts up- 
on which orders have been drawn as herein before 
provided, since the preceding term of said court, 
and of the accounts of moneys received and repaid 
on account of jury and witness debeotures, and a 
correct statement of all state causes pending in such 
court, their natures and situation, including all fines, 
costs, judgements and recognizances. 

Sec. 12. ‘The several state’s attorneys shall have 
charge of all claims and demands, belonging to the 
State, in their respective counties, of whatever na- 
ture, excepting State taxes, and extents issued for 
their collection, and shall be responsible on their 
official bonds, svith their sureties, any loss occasion- 
ed to the State, by their negligence or misconduct, 
in securing and enforcing the collection of the same; 
and they shall manage the same undef the advice 
and direction of the auditor of accounts, and with 
his consent may compromise and cause the same to 
be discharged, when not secure, on the payment of a 
part of what is due: but all payments, on account of 
any claims belonging to the State, shall be made to 
the treasurer, who may :execute a discharge of the 
same; or the money may be deposited to his credit 
in any solvent bank in this State, approved of by the 
state’s attorney having charge of the claim, who may 
discharge the sare, upon receiving the cerificate of 
deposite to the necessary amount, which he shall im- 
mediately forward to the treasurer. 

Sec. 18. ‘The several States attorneys shall, an- 
nually on the first day of September, return to the 
auditor of accounts, a full statement of what bas 
been done with such claims and demands during the 
preceding year, and of their present situation. 

Sec. 14. An act relating to the accounts of coun- 
ty clerks, and in addition to chapter one hundred and 
five of the Revised Statutes, approved Oct. 30, 1844; 
section three of an act, relating to public accounts, 
approved Noy. 12, 1842; the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
divisions of section sixty-three, of chapter eleven of 
the. Revised Statutes: and all such provisions of 
former acts, as are inconsistent with this act, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 15. This act shall take effect from its pas- 
sage, and the Secretary of State sball immediately 
furnish the treasurer, auditor of accounts, and each 
state’s attorney and county clerk with a copy.—Ap- 
PROVED Nov, 5, 1845. 








AN ACT in amendment of chapter 107 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, entittled ‘‘ of salaries and fees.” 
It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 

State of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1.. The Sheriff of each county in this State 
shall be allowed the following fees: 

Fifty cents for summoning each grand and petit 
juror, for hi’ respective county; which sum shall in- 
clude all fees for both travel and services. 

One dollar and fifty cents a day for his own at- 
tendance, and one dollar a day, each, for the neces- 


sary attendance of his deputies, on the county court |, 


of his respective county. ' 

Every Sheriff and other officer shall be allowed a 
reasonable sum as fees, for securing property attach- 
on mesne process—subject to the revision and al- 
lowance of the court, to which such process is re- 
turnable. 

Sec. 2. So much of section 6, of chapter 107, of 
the Revised Statutes, as is inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from its pas- 





AN ACT to abolish the School Fund. 

It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1. All the laws of this State, heretofore pas- 
sed respecting the State School Fund, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 2. All the moneys, notes, bonds, mortgages 
and other securities of every name and nature, and 
all goods, chattels, rights and credits whatsoever, 
and all lands which now belong to.and constitute the 
State School Fund, are -hereby: transferred to, and 
made the property of, the State, and shall hereafter 


to appropriate and apply so’ much of said m 
goods, chattels, rights and credits #0 transferred 

é State, as aforesaid, as may be required to cance} 
and extinguish the indebtedness of the State to said 
Fund, and the balance of the proceeds of said fund 
shall be put into the Treasury for the use and benefit 
of the State. 

Src. 4. Nothing in this act contained shall pre. 
vent the State Treasurer, as comissioner of said fupd, 
from prosecuting and collecting, for the benefit of the 
State, either in law or equity, any outstanding debe 
or claim, of whatsoever nature, which may be due, 
or hereafter shall fall due, in respect of said fund, 

Sec. 5. This. act shall take effect from and after 
its passage.—Approved November 5, 1845. 


AN ACT in addition to “an act in amendment of 
Chapter 18 of the Revised Statutes, entittled of 
Common Schools;” approved October 30, 1844, 

It is hereby the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1. The Treasurer is hereby directed, in 
making payment to the prudential committee 
school districts, in any unorganized town or pats 
their proportion of the interest of the surplus de. 
posite money, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act to which this is in addition, to include each 
year that a school has been kept in said towo or gore 
since March 20, 1842. 

Sec. 2. If there shall be more than one. school 
district in any unerganized town or gore, the same 
rules shall be observed in apportioning the money 
among the districts, as in organized towns.—Approv- 
ed October 22, 1845. 


AN ACT in addition to Chapter 18 of the Revised 
Statutes, entit:led ** of Common Schools.’ , 
It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 

State of Vermont, as follows: ' 
Sec. 1. Whenever a person, residing in a school 

district in one town, shall be set to a school distriet 

in an adjoining towa, as’ provided in section six.of 
chapter eighteen of the Revised Statutes, his proper- 
ty and person shall be taxed, and the taxes thereon 
shall be collected within, and for the use of the dis- 
trict to which he shall be set as aforesaid, in the same 
manner, as said property and person would be tax+ 
able, and the taxes thereon collectable in the said 
district in the town wherein he resides, in case he 
had not been set to said other «istrict in an adjoinin: 

town—Provided, that ssid property and person shall 
be taxed as aforesaid only in the distriet to which 
siad person shall be set as aforesaid, 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

—Approved October 25, 1845. 








Biino Briptes.—* Why are “blinders injurious 
to the horse?” Because they gather dirt and heat 
around the eyes, Dirt irritates the eyes and heat 
produces inflamation. Eyes were placed in the cor- 
ner of the head that the horse might have the advan- 
tage of looking in different directious. Men, in the 
abundance of their imaginary wisdom, conluded the 
horse had too much sight, and they wished to curtail 
it; hence the origin of blind bridles. Those so en- 
trammel the eyes, that the horse is constantly com- 
pelled to strain them to see his way. ‘This over ex- 
ertion soon brings on disease. 

An exchange paper says, in this earthly world the 
poor are of three descriptions, viz: the Lord’s poor, the 
devils poor and the poor deviis. As a general thing the 
Lord takes care of his poor, and the devil. takes care 
of his ; but the poor devils have to look out for them- 
selves. 
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’ 
NIVERSALIST ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
FOK 1846, for sale at the Universalist Watchman Of- 
fice. The work is larger than last year—answers rag 
pose of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the whol 
Denomination, and contains a number of doctrinal articles 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it, Price 
1z, 1-2 cents single—$1,00 per dozen. All good orders frome 
distance. promptly attended to. ; 1 
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